vegetation, with cliffs, crags and undulating hills. There is no mountain
worth the name. The forest area covers over 3,000 square miles and con-
tains flora and fauna of many descriptions. The fauna, particularly, is of a
wide variety.

The country is also rich in minerals. Deposits of iron ore of varying
quality are widely distributed over the lateritic and granitic tracts of the
State. Similar deposits are found in the sandstone formations in the Goda-
veri and Wardha valleys. In the tract situated between the Kistna and the
Tunghabadra, haematite occurs in considerable quantities, but is not worked.
It may here be mentioned, as apiece of curious information, that the iron
for the famous Damascus steel swords which Salah-ed-din and the knights
of Europe wielded in the past is believed to have been sent from a place near
Warangal. Among other minerals found in the country may be mentioned
corundum, garnets, graphite, limestone and coal, but the only minerals which
are largely worked are the last mentioned two.

CLIMATE.

The climate of the Dominions, during a greater part of the year, is
temperate and agreeable, being a medium between extremes. The rainfall
is mainly dependent on the Summer rains brought up by the south-west
monsoon, but the eastern and southern portions of the country are, in
addition, benifitted by the latter rains, when the same currents are deflected
on to the eastern coast.

POPULATION.

According to the 1921 census, the population of the State was
12,471,770 (6,345,071 males and 6,123,699 females). The density is 151 persons
to the square mile. The proportion of males to females was as 1,000 to 986.
The Hindus of all castes numbered 10,656,453, or 85 per cent; Animists,
430,748, or 3 per cent; Christians, 62,656, or 5 per cent.: Mohamedans,
1,298,271, or 10 per cent. Compared with the census figures for 1911, the
population in 1921 showed a decrease by 902,906. As the population of India
is steadily increasing, this decrease by about a million in a decade might
appear unsatisfactory. The reason for it, however, is not far to seek. Seven
out of the ten years between 1911 and 1921 witnessed bad seasons owing to
insufficient or excessive rainfall and the toll exacted by influenza and plague
had been very considerable. Doubtless due to these afflictions, the death-
rate continued to be much above the birth-rate. It is sincerely to be hoped
that the next census will give us better and more satisfactory figures.